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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  we  live  in  changing  times;  for 
this  has  ever  been  so.   It  is  trite  to  call  our  times 
different,  or  more  difficult,  even  as  the  society  in  which  we 
spend  ourselves  buckles  under  the  rapidity  of  its  own  techno- 
logical development.  Man's  growing  pain  as  he  searches  in  dim 
light  for  meaning  is  never  ending. 

This  paper  is  an  effort  of  one  chaplain,  trained  in 
yesterday's  seminary  and  formed  by  values  of  a  fast  fading 
establishment,  to  reorient  himself  in  today's  world. 

This  is  not  a  formal  research  paper.  It  is  at  worst 
three  book  reports,  and  at  best  an  essay.  We  question  the  value 
of  a  busy  part-time  graduate  student's  documented  research. 
Who  reads,  much  less  plumbs  the  deep  pages  and  heavy  content 
of  tdmes  listed  in  long  bibliographies?  This  paper  is  no 
contribution  to  social  science.  But  it  has  been  extremely 
helpful  to  one  forty-eight  year  old  chaplain-priest-student 
of  social  change.  It  has  helped  him  to  hear.  .  .even  enjoy 
.  .  .the  music  of  the  spinning  carousel  his  dizzying  world  has 
now  become.  In  recent  days  he  seldom  shouts,  "Stop  the  world: 
I  want  to  get  off." 

The  paper  is  mercifully  short.  But  it  is  the  result  of 
long  hours  of  study  and  prayerful  meditation.  Selection  of 
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sources  is  intentionally  disciplined  and  limited.  Class  notes 
and  exciting  lectures  by  Doctor  Leon  Sinder,  of  Long  Island 
University,  were  extremely  helpful  in  interpreting  listed 
readings. 

Three  basic  works  are  discussed  here.   Each  is  a  widely 
different  piece  of  literature.  De  Coulanges*,  The  Ancient 
City,  gives  substance  to  convictions  in  which  I  was  trained. 
Teilhard  de  Chardin*s  classic  work,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man, 
provides  an  ecumenical  and  scientific  uplift  to  the  philo- 
sophy in  which  my  life's  goals  and  ideals  are  rooted.  Alvin 
Toffler's  light  work,  Future  Shock,  purports  to  sneak  preview 
what  lies  ahead.   Early  obsolescence  of  this  book,  published 
in  July  of  1970,  says  something  about  its  content.  Much  of 
its  scientific  criteria  is  already  out  of  date. 

Interest  in  the  subject  is  rooted  in  two  basic  concerns 
of  the  student  author.   First,  wholesale  anxiety,  restlessness, 
and  a  fading  sense  of  Catholic  identity  in  the  faithful  I  am 
ordained  to  serve.   Second,  unresolved  anxiety  in  the  life  of 
the  student  author  as  his  favorite  brother  leaves  the  tradi- 
tional functioning  priesthood  to  live  as  a  Catholic  layman  in 
a  changing  world. 


CHAPTER  II 

STATUS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Few  major  institutions  in  the  world  today  have  been 
more  dramatically  affected  by  the  forces  of  rapid  social  change 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Reasons  are  many.  This 
essay/position  paper  addresses  but  a  few. 

I .   FOUNDATIONS  t 

The  best  way  to  topple  any  organization  is  to  under- 
mine its  foundations.  The  Catholic  Church  is  structured  upon 
(A)  Sacred  Scripture,  and  (B)  Tradition,   It  is  a  benevolent 
(C)  spiritual  (D)  dictatorship  with  a  Spiritual  Father,  chosen 
by  the  (E)  elect.  He  rules  for  his  (F)  lifetime,  as  the  (G) 
infallible  interpretor  of  (H)  unchanging  faith  and  (I)  morals. 
The  Holy  Father  guides  (J)  600  million  members  of  the  (K) 
Family  of  God  in  every  (L)  nation  on  the  globe.  He  rules  by 
(M)  divine  right,  as  vicar  of  (N)  Christ  on  earth. 

A.   Sacred  Scripture i 

A  December,  1974,  issue  of  Time  Magazine  has,  a 
cover  story,  on  changes  taking  place  in  interpreting  Old  and 
New  Testament  Writings.   Intense,  open,  interfaith  scholarship 
has  drastically  changed  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
Textual  contradictions,  newly  discovered  codices,  outside 
parent  sources,  and  new  rules  for  interpreting  obscure  passages, 
generally  lead  experts  away  from  literal  interpretation.  This 
weakens  or  at  least  blurs  authority  of  the  Bible  as  traditional 
"Divine  Positive  Law."  Sacred  Scripture,  once  a  comparably 
undisputed  source  of  unity  and  an  unbending  basis  for  authority, 
now  often  divides  liberal  and  conservative  factions  within  the 
Church,  depriving  her  of  a  once  clear  holy  commission  to  "teach 
and  baptize  all  nations."  The  Faithful  no  longer  know  whom  to 
follow,  as  seminary  professors  and  pulpiteers  dispute  whether 
Christ  meant  to  "Baptize  with  Water,"  or  to  bring  about  an  inner 
conversion,  "Baptism  of  the  Spirit." 


Single  spacing  is  used  throughout  Chapter  II,  to 
facilitate  readability  of  outline  form  which  dominates 
this  section  of  the  essay. 


B.  Traditiont 

Social  mobility,  the  knowledge  explosion,  "self 
awareness,"  and  the  cult  of  "doing  one's  own  thing,"  militate 
against  reverence  for  consistency  in  worshipping  the  Maker 
in  the  same  manner  our  fathers  did  before  us. 

C.  Spiritual i 

The  industrial  revolution,  and  resultant  constant 
dealing  with  inanimate  objects  (rather  than  life  and  nature 
so  dominant  in  rural  living)  tempts  people  to  de-emphasize 
the  spiritual  and  look  to  the  material  things  for  survival. 
Affluence  in  dominant  capitalistic  societies  similarly  leads 
toward  materialism.  The  housewife  pushing  a  cart  through 
isles  of  crowded  shelves  tends  to  look  to  Pillsbury  and 
General  Mills  for  success  and  happiness,  rather  than  the  God 
who  makes  grain  grow.  Sowe  would  like  salvation  to  come  in  a 
nice,  neat,  shake-and-bake  package. 

D.  Dictatorship i 

Dictatorship,  provided  you  can  find  a  wise  and 
benevolent  dictator,  was  recognized  for  centuries  as  an 
efficient  form  of  government.  This  is  no  longer  so.  Group 
learning  methods,  and  collegial  decision  making,  and  sensi- 
tivity training,  have  convinced  the  governed  that  a  group 
decision  is  invariably  better  than  that  made  by  one  man,  even 
though  he  be  sincere,  knowledgeable,  and  well-counselled. 
Followers  now  tend  to  resist  decisions  handed  down  by  any  one 
man,  even  when  he  is  right. 

E.  Election t 

Traditionally  the  Holy  Father  is  elected  by  a  very 
elite  College  of  Cardinals.  Many  feel  this  choosing  body  is 
too  inbred  and  not  sufficiently  representative.  Social  pressure 
has  led  modern  popes  to  make  fewer  Italian  cardinals  so  that 
selection  will  be  more  international.  This  pressure  continues. 
There  is  serious  discussion  of  changing  the  electoral  system 
to  include  all  bishops  of  the  world. 

F.  Lifetime  Rulei 

Popes  are  usually  in  their  late  sixties  when  elected. 
Current  emphasis  on  youth,  rather  than  age,  in  modern  society 
weakens  the  voice  of  a  ruling  pontiff. 

G.  Infallibility i 

Constant  discarding  of  old  ideas,  coupled  with  the 
rediscovery  of  new  concepts  discarded  centuries  ago,  challenge 
the  average  Catholic's  belief  in  absolute  inerrancy  even  of 
fundamental  religious  beliefs. 

H.  Unchanging  Truth t 

Adaptation  to  constantly  changing  society  under- 
mines faith  in  the  eternality  of  any  principle  or  doctrine. 


I*  Morals  t 

People  no  longer  look  exclusively  to  the  Church 
for  norms  of  good  conduct.  Secular  schools,  which  teach 
situation  ethics,  the  Playboy  Forum,  mass  communication,  and 
the  advertising  media  dictate  ethics  more  consistently  and 
convincingly  than  the  Church. 

J.   600  Million  Constituents! 

Today's  world  is  unimpressed  with  size.  The 
••identity  crisis"  prompts  people  more  than  ever  to  break 
into  small,  autonomous  sub-groups  to  give  a  sense  of  belonging, 
and  enhance  personal  identity.  Today's  citizens  want  to  be 
recognized  and  identified.  An  English  economist,  a  lecturer 
and  author,  recently  published  a  book  entitled,  Small  is 
Beautiful. 

K.  The  Family  of  Godi 

This  image  is  weakened  by  challenges  to  the 
nuclear  and  extended  family.  Family  sacredness,  indisolva- 
bility  of  marriage,  and  mixing  of  the  traditional  role  of 
mother  (Mary)  and  father  (Pope-Creator)  and  siblings  (Christ), 
and  changes  in  the  basic  family  transfer  to  the  super  family, 
the  Church. 

L.  Every  Nation  on  the  Globe t 

The  rise  of  nationalism.  National  Councils  of 
bishops  now  insist  on  their  own  autonomy. 

M.  Divine  Right i 

Existentialism,  current  emphasis  on  individual 
human  dignity,  prompts  men  to  want  to  invest  their  leaders 
with  authority,  rather  than  have  it  come  directly  from  above. 
Popular  belief  is  that  God  invests  individuals  with  the 
right  of  self-government,  rather  than  giving  it  to  one  person, 
(or  globally  to  Church  Leaders)  as  He  did  with  the  prophets 
of  old. 

N.  Vicar  of  Christ t 

Humanism,  even  with  rising  interest  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  expressed  in  Jesus  Christ  Super 
Star  and  Godspell.  stresses  the  humanity  of  Christ,  not  his 
divinity. This  makes  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,  the  Pope,  just 
another  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

II.   DECENTRALIZATION,  POST  VATICAN  III 

The  rise  of  local  and  regional  nationalism  has  had 
powerful  impact  on  the  Catholic  Church.  Since  the  first 
major  meeting  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  the  Church  has 
held  councils  called  "ecumenical."  In  actuality,  the  first 
real  ecumenical  council  was  Vatican  II,  held  onlv  eleven  v*»»r« 
ago.  Communication  and  travel  problems  pr5hib?t?d  efrl?e? 
councils  from  being  truly  representative. 


A.  Council  Preparation! 

In  preparation  for  Vatican  II,  preparatory  sketches 
were  whisked  through  efficient  mail  systems  to  every  Catholic 
Bishop  in  the  world.  Each  was  encouraged  to  bring  at  least  one 
"peritus,"  an  expert  theologian  and/or  language  specialist  with 
him  to  the  Council.  Plane  tickets  were  mailed  to  bishops  who 
did  not  have  enough  money  for  travel.  An  advance  party,  repre- 
senting every  major  language,  was  called  to  Rome  prior  to  the 
first  session.  Grass  root  opinions  were  solicited,  to  include 
suggested  agenda  items  and  priority  of  discussion. 

B.  Council  Format i 

Latin  was  used  only  for  liturgy.  Discussion  was  in 
the  vernacular,  over  excellent  public  address  systems,  with 
earphones  (carrying  translations)  placed  at  each  bishop's 
assigned  place  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  Drafts  of  proposed 
constitutions,  and  minutes  of  meetings  were  distributed  daily. 
Ballots  were  quickly  tabulated  and  publically  recorded  on 
public  scoreboards. 

The  Holy  Father  not  only  did  not  attend  the 
sessions,  as  has  long  been  the  custom,  but  this  time  he  did 
not  send  representatives  telling  the  bishops  how  to  vote. 
Discussion  was  open,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  reprisals. 
Bishops  were  more  roundly  educated  and  more  politically  free 
than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

Vatican  II  was  the  first  truly  ecumenical  council 
the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  held.   "Observers"  from  other 
religions  were  given  a  place  of  honor  at  the  Council.  Pro- 
ceedings were  open  to  the  press,  with  official  news  releases 
issued  daily. 

Earlier  councils  were  sometimes  called  by  powerful 
Christian  Princes,  not  the  Holv  Father,  with  the  Pope  sending 
an  official  representative  to  i represent  his  position.   Bishops 
were  often  uneducated  theologically,  with  little  pastoral 
experience,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part,  powerful, 
temporal  rulers,  with  strong  politically  vested  interests. 
Meetings  were  closed,  with  no  representation  of  outside  relig- 
ious denominations.  Sometimes  councils  were  boycotted  by 
bishops.  Many  could  not  afford  to  come,  for  financial  or 
political  reasons.  Without  public  address  systems  and  rapid 
reproduction  facilities  for  the  printed  word,  rank  and  file 
bishops  who  did  come,  came  to  earlier  councils  also  and  did 
not  know  what  was  taking  place.  No  delegates,  except  the  pre- 
dominately Italian  curia,  had  powerful  voice. 

Decisions  of  earlier  councils  came  primarily  from 
the  top  down.  Power  and  decision  making  in  Vatican  Council  II 
truly  came  from  the  bottom.  A  new  permissiveness,  coupled  with 
unFoue  communication  devices,  made  Vatican  Council  II  totally 


News  of  the  council's  proceedings  was  flashed 
through  the  news  media  all  over  the  world,  making  feedback 
from  the  faithful  laymen,  whose  destiny  was  being  decided, 
a  major  consideration  for  the  first  time.  Laymen  have  always 
had  an  unofficial  voice  in  Church  Councils.  But  in  Vatican  II, 
the  laymen  invited  as  "constituents"  were  theologians,  not 
temporal  rulers  with  strong  political  bias. 

C.  Council  Content i 

Discussion  topics  of  previous  Catholic  Church 
Councils  were  primarily  doctrinal  and  concerned  with  individual 
morality.  And  they  addressed  problems  of  a  restricted 
"civilized"  Christian  world.  Vatican  II  was  concerned  with 
a  shrinking,  rather  than  an  expanding  world,  now  crowded  with 
modernization.  There  was  a  new  "objectivity,"  as  bishops 
responded  openly  to  the  revolutionary  mood  of  their  con- 
stituents, whose  political  and  social  convictions  demanded, 
for  every  man,  a  place  in  the  sun. 

All  disciplines  were  represented.  There  were 
economists,  political  scientists,  population  experts,  ecolo- 
gists,  historians,  sociologists,  medical  doctors,  and  clini- 
cal psychologists,  actively  engaged  as  advisors.  For  the 
first  time  the  Catholic  Church  came  to  grips  with  its  full 
mission,  to  serve  all  men.  All  this  took  place  at  a  time 
when  in  the  most  powerful  countries  of  the  world  (particularly 
America)  the  Catholic  Church  was  gaining  ground.  Since  the 
council,  and  probably  because  of  it,  the  Catholic  Church 
(particularly  in  America)  has  lost  membership.  Many  find  it 
hard  to  defend  the  Catholic  Religion  against  the  accusation 
that  prior  to  Vatican  II  the  once  impregnable  "Bark  of  Peter" 
was  a  "600-million-member  ghetto  Church." 

III.   POST  VATICAN  III 

The  weakened  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  todays 
r°ri?'i1S  a  priroe  example  of  the  principle  that  the  older  the 
tradition,  the  more  traumatic  the  change.  Decentralization, 
replacement  of  absolute  papal  authority  with  collegiality, 
the  switch  from  universal  use  of  Latin  to  the  vernacular,  the 
emergence  of  new  ethnic  (non-political)  factions,  the  decay 
of  traditional  social  values  of  a  ruling  class,  and  a  new  look 
at  "conversion  by  the  sword"  in  variant  forms,  has  given  the 
average  Catholic  a  serious  identity  crisis.  Vatican  II  called 
for  a  change  from  "blind"  to  "enlightened"  faith.   It  calls  to 
service  people  who  for  centuries  were  content  to  be  served. 
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IV.   ISOLATED  SUB-GROUP |   CLERGY  AND  RELIGIOUS  I 

Drastic  change,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  had  its  most  devastating  impact  in  the  ranks  of  the 
professional  religious.  As  sisters  of  religion  dropped  reli- 
gious garb  and  came  out  of  their  cloisters,  priests  traded  the 
roman  collar  for  hawaiian  shirts  and  left  their  nest  near  the 
rectory  phone.   "All  hell  broke  loose."  A  protected  and 
privileged  religious  cast  headed  for  sensitivity  sessions  and 
secular  colleges.  They  entered  factories,  unions,  and  ghettoes, 
each  with  a  special  interest,  like  Fr.  Groppi's  ministry  to 
Blacks  in  Milwaukee. 

All  was  done  under  the  flag  of  religion,  but  in  truth 
many  religious  became  social  workers  or  "Catholic  YMCA  secre- 
taries." Some  were  professional  counselors,  some  political 
activists,  like  the  Barrigan  Brothers,  each  with  a  special 
cause  called  "social."  But  in  many  instances  each  was,  in 
truth,  doing  his  own  thing,  often  in  defiance  of  religious 
superiors. 

Many  lost  their  identity  as  prophets  of  a  tradition- 
bound  Church.  Radicals  also  lost  the  confidence  of  laity, 
who  were  steeped  in  an  earlier  tradition,  and  general  dis- 
illusionment with  the  common  clergy  set  in.  Mutual  dis- 
illusionment caused  many  to  leave,  either  because  they  felt 
suffocated  by  a  static  Church  in  a  changing  world,  or  because 
they  lost  their  own  personal  faith  in  Christ.  Only  the 
strongest  and  more  gifted  among  the  drop-outs  have  made  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  All  experience  severe  difficulty. 
Most  wander  confusedly  as  they  seek  new  identity  and  purpose 
in  life.  A  few  have  "found  Christ"  in  new  and  unregimented 
life. 


V.   PARTICULARIZED  EXAMPLE t 

I  speak  as  one  very  aware  of  the  impact  of  change  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  I  have  three  brothers  who  are  priests. 
My  youngest  brother  will  marry  a  former  sister  of  religion, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  on  the  14th  of  February  1975, 
Fr.  Peter  is  twenty  years  younger  than  his  oldest  priest 
brother.  He  was  steeped  in  the  same  religious  tradition  and 
attended  the  same  major  and  minor  seminary  as  his  older 
brothers  for  twelve  formative  years.  But  the  impact  of  Vati- 
can II  dominated  his  late  seminary  days  and  early  priesthood. 
All  but  two  of  his  ordination  class  of  twelve  have  left  the 
priesthood.  Peter  was  happy  in  the  priesthood,  but  not  as 
happy  as  he  felt  he  could  be.  He  holds  a  Doctoral  Degree  in 
Canon  Law  from  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  and  held 
prestigious,  but  frustrating  offices  in  his  local  Archdiocese. 
He  sometimes  felt  that  he  was  "polishing  dooiknobB  on  the 
Titanic."  He  is  now  the  director  of  a  Counseling  Clinic  for 
Alcoholics  in  the  city  of  his  advance  study  alma  mater. 


The  lady  he  will  marry,  a  former  primary  grade  school 
teacher  in  a  parish  school,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mennanger 
Institute  and  presently  a  family  and  marriage  counselor.  She 
was  similarly  unfulfilled  in  her  vocation*  The  couple  met  in 
a  troubled  parish,  composed  of  the  extremely  wealthy  and  very 
poorest  of  their  native  city,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  parish 
had  severe  financial  problems.  Both  were  led  by  tradition- 
bound  religious  superiors.  They  mutually  decided  that  there 
must  be  a  better  life.  The  lady  has  the  blessing  of  her 
family.  Fr.  Peter  does  not.  This  instance  is  but  one  small 
example  of  the  division  and  unrest  in  the  Catholic  Church. 


VI .   MUSINGS  I 

I  am  intrigued  by  any  and  every  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  change.   Is  change  fundamental  or  only  surface?  Is 
the  wholesale  mutation  we  see  today  essential  or  merely 
accidental?  I  could  record  my  thoughts  in  volumes  if  time 
permitted.  My  present  thought  is  that  man  is  surprisingly 
constant  in  his  search  for  fulfillment.  And  that  he  invari- 
ably turns  to  religion  in  his  quest  for  life's  meaning. 

Proceedings  of  Vatican  II,  while  technically  different 
from  early  gatherings  of  the  disciples,  were  really  an  attempt 
to  preach  the  ancient  Good  News  to  a  modern  world.  And 
Fr.  Peter's  desire  for  intimate  companionship  is  not  much 
different  from  the  lonesomeness  of  Adam. 


VII.  FOCUS i 

A  man  walks  but  a  short  time  on  this  dizzying  globe, 
and  each  foolishly  assumes  that  he,  and  the  crises  he  faces, 
are  unique.  But  none  of  us  is  essentially  different  from 
fathers  before  us,  and  the  sons  we  leave  behind.  The  world 
is  full  of  practical  men  who  know  how  to  get  what  they  want. 
And  every  age  has  philosophers  who  know  what  man  ought  to 
want.  Blessed  is  the  philosopher's  "ideal  man,"  who  knows 
how  to  get  what  he  ought  to  want. 

VIII .  PROJECTIONS i   GENERAL 

I  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  Thirty  years  ago  Time  Magazine  described  Catholicism 
as  the  most  efficient  and  best  organized  "corporation"  in  the 
world.  Since  Vatican  Council  II  no  one  makes  this  claim. 
The  Church  was  the  first  major  organization  to  reach  for  a 
full  grip  on  our  changing  times.  Now  She  stands  in  compara- 
tive tranquility,  as  more  timid  religious  organizations  (like 
the  Lutherans  and  Episcopelians)  and  other  tradition-bound 
bodies  (like  the  United  States  Military)  shudder  in  the  same 
quake.  I  think  the  Church's  early  encounter,  in  which  she  took 
the  initiative,  is  a  good  sign.  She  will  fulfill  her  scriptoral 
destiny  and  "last  until  the  end  of  time." 
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IX.   PROJECTIONS!  PARTICULARIZED 

Change  in  the  Church  is  like  most  changes,  painful,  but 
necessary  and  good.  Again  I  refer  to  an  instance  in  which 
I  have  greatest  concern. 

Fr.  Peter  left  a  dignified  priestly  cast  for  the  life 
of  a  layman.  He  no  longer  serves  God  from  the  pulpit,  but 
from  the  pew.  But  in  that  pew  he  speaks  with  the  voice  of  a 
new  Catholic  layman,  which  voice  is  heard  more  clearly  than 
in  any  preceding  age.  His  was  not  a  simple  move  from  the 
•;haves«;  to  the  "have  nots."  He  left  a  clerical  state  which 
is  losing  stature.  And  he  becomes  a  modern  Catholic  layman, 
a  position  of  rising  respect  and  responsibility. 

Prayer  from  the  pew  is  sometimes  more  worthy  than  prayer 
from  the  pulpit.  And  this  is  not  new.  Christ  taught  us  that 
the  prayer  of  the  humble  man  in  the  back  of  the  temple  was 
more  worthy  than  the  prayer  of  the  boastful  publician  who 
spoke  from  "up  front." 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  ANCIENT  CITY 

The  Ancient  City,  describes  the  society  of  Greece  and 
Rome  in  the  early  stages.  Since  our  pluralistic  society 
is  dominantly  Western,  the  book  speaks  of  our  early  heritage, 
beginning  with  pre-civilized  man.  Primitive  Greek  and  Roman 
cultures  were  unique.  They  were  imitators  of  no  other 
society.  Lessons  learned  are  helpful.  They  clarify  where 
we  once  were,  but  the  same  rules  will  never  govern  humanity 
again. 

"If  the  laws  of  human  association  are  no  longer  the  same 
as  in  antiquity  it  is  because  there  is  a  change  in  man. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  our  being  which  is  modified  from 
age  to  age;  this  is  our  intelligence.  It  is  always  in  move- 
mentj  almost  always  progressing."   The  challenge  of  course 
is  distinguishing  real  progress  from  technological  development. 

From  the  beginning  man's  search  for  life's  meaning  led 
to  belief  in  an  after-life.  The  obvious  fact  that  somehow 
every  man  lives  on  in  what  he  leaves  behind,  led  primitives  to 
worship  ancestors.  This  cult-dominated  clan  living  haunted 
and  limited  early  social  development. 


2 

Fust el  De  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City.  (New  Yorki 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. ,  1968),  p.  12. 
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Men  lived  to  be  buried  in  a  prescribed  funeral  rite, 
which  insured  rest  and  happiness  in  the  hereafter.  A  life 
which  did  not  culminate  in  a  proper  funeral  was  considered 
wasteful  wandering  in  this  world,  and  guaranteed  restlessness 
in  the  next. 

The  hedes  of  later  ancient  society,  Tartarus  and  Elysian 
Fields  (subterranian  regions  where  all  would  reap  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  lives  they  had  lived),  were  developed  only 
after  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries  of  belief  that  men  lived  on 
after  death  with  souls  fixed  to  bodies  in  the  very  portion  of 
ground  where  their  bones  lay  buried. 

Cemeteries  were  the  first  temples,  and  extensions  of 
home.  Man's  irrepressible  desire  to  perpetuate  himself  beyond 
the  grave  has  deep  roots  in  early  history.  For  centuries  he 
believed  he  was  burying  something  living.  Even  today  this 
belief  is  only  modified)  not  essentially  changed. 

Ancestors,  deified  by  death,  were  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
demons,  heroes,  and  goods.  Before  Indra  and  Zeus  were  heard 
of,  men  worshiped,  feared,  and  served  departed  souls. 

An  altar  was  the  central  part  of  every  Greek  and  Roman 
house.  On  this  altar  there  had  to  be  a  few  lighted  coals 
burning  day  and  night.  An  "extinguished  hearth"  meant  an  "ex- 
tinguished family."  This  family  fire  was  to  be  kept  pure.  No 
blameworthy  act  was  to  be  committed  in  its  presence.   The  fire 
represented  life,  passed  on  by  ancestors  and  preserved  in 
their  sacred  memory.  The  fire  was  divine.   The  whole  family 
adored  it.   It  was  the  sole  basis  of  early  morality. 

There  is  significance  in  these  familial  and  funeral 
musings.  All  cultures  and  religions  have  common  origins. 
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At  one  time  all  our  forefathers  worshiped  ancestors  and  fire. 
And  they  did  this  in  their  own  home.  A  returning  warrior  or 
victorious  hunter  did  not  speak  his  thanks  to  Jupiter.  He 
offered  sacrifices  by  feeding  the  fire  of  his  own  family 
hearth.  Every  family  had  its  own  god,  and  each  god  protected 
one  family.  The  head  of  each  family  was  first  a  priest, 
second  a  progenetor  and  provider.  Early  religion  was  practiced, 
not  in  a  temple,  but  in  the  home. 

We  cannot  suppose  these  religious  customs  were  taught 
by  a  priestly  class.  A  priestly  class  did  not  yet  exist. 
Ancestor  worship  grew  up  spontaneously.  The  cradle  of  reli- 
gion is  the  family;  the  primitive  family  the  first  church. 

De  Coulanges  sees  religion  and  the  family  as  the  two 
staples  in  social  development  of  man.  He  sees  complex  society— 
government,  politics,  law,  customs,  and  morality,  in  terms  of 
an  expanded  "gens",  "phratray",  or  tribe.  The  development  of 
a  priestly  caste  he  views  as  a  kind  of  global  "pater  familiae", 
necessary  if  a  family  so  oriented  is  to  expand.  The  building 
of  the  first  public  temples,  and  shared  religious  worship, 
were  conditions  without  which  men  could  not  break  way  from 
individualistic  family  ghettos  which  dominated  him  for  cent- 
uries. 

Fustel  De  Coulanges  traces  the  development  of  religion 
and  the  family,  side  by  side,  as  clans  formed  "super  clans" 
called  cities,  and  religion  thrived  in  the  assembly,  the 
senate,  the  tribunal,  and  in  triumphant  armies.  Dominant 
fathers  were  now  kings,  and  non-citizens  were  deprived  of 
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now-expanded  familial  rights  and  privileges.  Cities  and 
nations  competed  with  one  another,  as  had  smaller  family 
clans  in  earlier  days.  All  appealed  to  a  god  they  considered 
exclusively  their  own. 

Various  forms  of  "plebs"  rose  up,  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  family-religion  dominated  culture.  Each  proposed  more 
democratic  or  collegial  ways  of  life.  But  no  peoples'  republic 
endured,  because  the  role  of  an  expanded  father,  who  ruled  by 
divine  right,  approved  or  appointed  by  gods,  was  too  strong. 

The  one-family  concept,  ruled  by  a  succession  of 
father-figures  (Caesar-Gods),  found  its  most  complete  ful- 
fillment in  the  Ancient  Roman  Empire.  Here  every  citizen  was 
a  member  of  an  elite  national  family,  and  everyone  else  was 
considered  a  stranger  and  a  "barbarian." 

The  victory  of  Christianity  dramatically  marked  the  end 
of  ancient  society,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  social  trans- 
ition. Ancient  society  was  founded  on  an  old  religion  whose 
principal  dogma  was  that  a  god  protected  exclusively  a  single 
family,  city,  or  nation.  This  religion  has  produced  laws — 
relations  among  men,  property,  inheritance,  legal  rights — 
all  regulated  not  by  principles  of  natural  equity,  but  by 
religion  which  divinized  the  rights  of  a  father  in  his  family, 
a  magistrate  in  his  city,  or  a  king  in  his  empire.   Christi- 
anity fanned  the  smoldering  movement  for  collegiality,  the 
voice  of  suppressed  plebs.  Now  individual  human  dignity  and 
personal  freedom  was  forced  upon  ruling  patricians  and  the 
priestly  class.  And  this  in  the  name  of  religion! 
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Early  Christianity  was  not  dominated  by  any  one  family. 
It  was  in  its  cradle  days  not  the  national  religion  of  any 
race,  not  even  of  the  Jews.  From  its  first  appearance 
Christianity  called  itself  to  the  whole  human  race.   Christ 
said  to  his  disciples,  HGo  ye  into  the  whole  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

There  was,  despite  Jesus'  teaching,  a  strong,  lingering 
desire  to  be  faithful  to  the  older  tradition  of  not  prosele- 
tizing  outside  the  "chosen  nation."  Peter  was  inclined  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  his  God  would  accept  worship  of 
"foreigners."  But  Paul  insisted,  "We  are  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  we  be  Jew  or  Gentiles."  Where  before  foreigners 
had  been  repulsed  from  the  temple  (unless  initiated  by  some 
kind  of  cleansing  ceremony  into  the  "worshiping  family") 
Christianity  presented  for  the  worship  of  all  men  a  single 
God,  a  Universal  God,  who  belonged  to  all,  had  no  chosen 
people,  and  who  made  no  distinction  in  race,  family,  or 
state.  Between  nations,  religion  was  no  longer  an  excuse 
for  hatred.  It  was  now  a  citizen's  duty  to  love  a  foreigner, 
and  welcome  him  as  a  brother. 

Heretofore  the  state  interpreted  the  consciences  of 
its  subjects,  and  punished  every  infraction  of  state  laws 
which  were  all  considered  holy  or  sacrosanct  by  the  Fatherland. 
Instead  of  this,  Christ  taught  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 
Caesar  was  no  longer  "Pontifex  Maximus",  who  could  claim  what 
antiguity  had  attributed  to  a  king-pontiff  and  priest-father. 
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Christ  broke  the  alliance  of  father  and  priest,  state 
and  church,  when  he  challenged  blind  alliance  with  Roman 
paganism.  He  pulled  from  a  crumbling  empire  its  deeply  rooted 
strength  in  religion.   He  insisted  that  religion  and  the  state 
were  not  identified.   To  obey  Caesar  was  not  the  same  as 
obeying  God.  A  christian  citizen  of  the  Roman  Republic 
was  to  be  willing  to  give  his  life  for  his  nation.   But  what 
related  to  his  soul  was  a  private  matter  between  himself  and 
the  one  true  God.   Patriotism  and  family  loyalty  was  no  longer 
the  greatest  virtue.  The  soul  no  longer  had  a  country.   Eva*y  mm 
contained  the  seed  of  a  new  family.  He  was  to  make  his  con- 
tribution to  a  coming  kingdom.   Christian  emphasis  is  on  the 
future,  not  the  past. 

Giving  less  honor  to  a  father  enhanced  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.   It  placed  God  and  the  human  person  above 
country;  neighbor  above  the  cityi  a  son  was  his  father's  equal, 
as  co-heir  with  Christ. 

Coulanges'  closing  statement  is  significant. 

/mv  *.Wf  haye  wri*ten  the  history  of  an  ancient  belief. 
(That  Family  religion  is  supreme  and  that  our  choices 
mVf£  5efl®cJ  those  °f  ou*  ancestors.)   it  was  estab- 
lished and  human  society  was  constituted.   It  was  modi-  ' 
fied,  and  society  underwent  a  series,of  revolutions. 
It  disappeared,  and  society  changed.3 


3Ibid. ,  p.  396. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PHENOMENON  OF  MAN 

TeiXhard  de  Chardin's,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  difficult  book  I  have  ever  read. 
Constant  reference  to  a  glossary  of  unfamiliar  terms,  slow 
and  painstaking  reading,  and  studious  use  of  A  Study  Guide, 
published  by  Phenomenon  of  Man,  Inc.   in  Conega  Park,  Cali- 
fornia, enabled  me  to  survive.  Survival  of  man,  of  course, 
is  what  this  challenging  book  is  all  about. 

The  Phenomenon  of  Man  is  divided  into  four  major  parts 
(or  books),  each  covering  a  given  span  of  timet 

I.  PRE-LIFEi  The  world  of  the  inorganic. 

II.  LIFE i  A  time  span  in  which  there  is  development 
from  the  first  simple  cell  through  the  more  com- 
plex forms  of  life  such  as  algae,  fish,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  mammals,  each  a  more  complex  life- form. 

III.  THOUGHT!  The  most  critical  threshold  of  evolu- 
tion, man's  development  from  the  earliest  forms  of 
pre-man  to  present. 

IV.  FUTURE i   Or  as  Teilhard  so  aptly  calls  it, 
"Survival." 

The  book  is  a  scientific  treatise,  written  by  a  scientist, 

primarily  for  scientists.  There  is  one  subject  onlyi  man, 
from  his  alpha  to  his  omega. 
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I.   BOOK  I  -  PRE-LIFE 

Book  I  deals  with  -The  Law  of  Complexity."  Simply- 
stated,  this  means  that  "in  time"  there  is  a  tendency  for 
all  things  to  become  more  and  more  complex.  In  the  process 
of  development  energy  is  expended,  which,  while  not  lost, 
can  never  be  reversed.  This  process,  called  "Entropy, 
spells  the  death  knell  for  all  that  is  past.  In  Teilhard's 
words,  "a  rocket  rising  in  the  wake  of  time's  arrow,  that  only 
bursts  to  be  extinguished,  an  eddy  rising  in  the  bosom  of  a 

descending  current — such  then  must  be  our  picture  of  the 

4 
world."   Describing  scientific  explanation  of  the  cosmos 

Teilhard  says,  "So  says  science.  .  .and  I  believe  in 
science.  .  .but  up  to  now  has  science  ever  troubled  to  look 
at  the  world  other  than  from  without?"5 

The  second  chapter  of  Book  I,  "The  Within  of  Things", 
skillfully  blends  two  schools  of  thought,  science  and  reli- 
gion, pointing  out  that  each  tends  to  operate  on  a  different 
plane,  one  plane  parallel  with  the  other.   Each  sees  only 
one  half  of  the  picture.   Chardin  speaks  to  bacteriologists, 
and  biologists,  who  ignore  or  deny  the  "within  of  things." 
By  finding  the  "within,"  an  inner  consciousness  indisputably 
in  man,  he  goes  back  to  earlier  forms  of  life.  He  finds  in 
them  "an  intuition,"  the  beginning  of  knowledge.  Stressing 
the  "deep  within"  of  the  heart  of  everything,  he  speaks  of  an 
interior  that  obtrudes  itself,  ever  so  slightly.   It  exists 

TTeilhard  de  Chardin,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  (New  Yorkt 
Harper  and  Roe,  1961),  Book  I,  p.  12. 

5Ibid. 
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everywhere  in  nature  at  all  times.  This  "ever  so  slightly 
perceptible  psyche"  in  every  corpuscle  is  an  extension  of 
its  creator.   (Here  Char din  is  dangerously  close  to 
pantheism. ) 

Chardin  claims  all  material  substance  has  consciousness. 
But  for  Teilhard  this  term  included  every  kind  of  psychism 
(or  within)  from  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  interior  per- 
ception imaginable,  to  demonstrable  human  reflective  thought. 
He  connects  consciousness  with  radial  energy,  a  process  in 
which  decomposition  results  in  a  recomposition  of  thought. 
He  does  not  see  the  world  as  held  together  (or  led)  "from 
above."  All  matter  is  in  a  constant  state  of  "genesis"  or 
"becoming."  As  the  universe  is  growing  "through  time"  toward 
an  ever-increasing  complexity,  it  is  continually  being  con- 
verted into  spirit  by  "innerconsciousness,"  creative  energy 
within. 

This  is  the  heart  of  Teilhard 's   theory,  and  perhaps  his 
greatest  contribution!  The  great  law  of  COMPLEXITY-CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. The  law  that  with  every  step  up  the  ladder  of 
physical  complexity,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  "within."  He  denies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "dead" 
substance,  or  an  absolute  zero  in  time.  For  Teilhard  all 
life  had  a  pre-life.  There  is  a  "within"  of  everything. 

II.    BOOK  II  -  LIFE 

Chardin  accepts  the  traditional  view  that  the  infant 
earth  was  covered  by  a  layer  of  water,  which,  after  an  immense 
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duration  of  time,  became  writhing  with  minute  living 
creatures.  Also,  from  this  initial  proliferation  came  the 
amazing  tangle  of  organic  matter  which  forms  the  next 
envelope  of  the  planet  earth,  the  biosphere.  He  agrees  that 
earth  had  "birth"  and  -development,"  and  denies  that  there 
is  "death"  ahead.  He  agrees  that  on-going  creation  is  con- 
tinuous and  irreversible,  but  views  it  as  "an  ever-ascending 
curve.  .  .a  constantly  rising  tide  below  the  tides  of  ages."6 
It  is  in  this  "essential  curve  of  rising  consciousness"  that 
the  phenomenon  of  life  is  situated.  Life  was  born,  and  prop- 
agates itself  on  earth  as  a  single  pulsation.  This  "propa- 
gation of  life"  flows  right  up  to  man.  .  .and  beyond  him. 

As  the  general  movement  of  life  became  regular,  the 
conflict  (the  apparent  brutality  and  indifference  of  the 
world  for  its  beings)  resolves  itself,   it  clears  up  with 
the  appearance  of  "mind"  where  "indifference"  is  transformed 
into  an  immense  concern  in  the  sphere  of  the  person.  He 
never  loses  sight  of  a  global  unity  that  embraces  the 
plurality  in  all  things.   Behind  the  groping  of  selection 
is  a  "directed  chance"  with  a  specific  target.   The  long 
range  target,  of  course,  is  Man. 

Life  in  its  totality — from  the  very  first  stages  of 
its  evolution — is  one  single  and  gigantic  organism.  The 
same  creative  act  repeats  itself  on  every  rung  of  the  evol- 
utionary ladder,  leading  to  the  creation  of  man.   In  biology 
in  civilization,  in  linguistics,  in  all  things,  time,  like  a 

6Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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craftsman  with  an  eraser,  rubs  out  every  weak  line  in  the 
drawing  of  life.  In  a  master  plan,  early  stages  of  growth 
fade  and  vanish  as  they  recede  into  the  past.  A  lesson  of 
humility  is  to  be  learned  when  Teilhard  finally  introduces 
man  to  the  scene — a  mere  two  million  years  ago — a  split 
second  in  the  total  evolution  of  things.  Man  is  not  marking 
time,  however j  he  is  not  only  on  the  direct  line  of  progress, 
he  is  the  object  of  it  all.  He  is  homogenized  in  the  world 
in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Chardin  firmly  believes  that  science — someday — will 
reason  that  there  is  a  conscious  guiding  force  to  the  uni- 
verse. Then  science  will  reason  to  religion,  rather  than 
having  religion  reconcile  itself  with  science.  This  wish  is 
partially  fulfilled  in  all  who  see  more  to  the  impetus  of 
life  than  Darwin's  idea  of  the  "play  of  external  forces  of 
chance. " 

III.   BOOK  III  -  THOUGHT I  -SELF  CONSCIOUSNESS" 

"Self  consciousness,"  the  "inner  life"  which  Chardin 
insists  is  in  every  facit  of  the  cosmos,  finds  its  culmin- 
ation in  man.  Man  is  different  from  the  rest  of  nature, 
primarily  because  he  "knows"  that  he  knows.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  recorded  history  evolution  has  sped  up.  Teilhard 
often  coins  words  because  there  are  no  existing  words  to 
describe  new  and  profound  concepts  he  is  trying  to  convey. 

He  speaks  of  a  "Noo-genesis . "  "Noos"  is  greek  for  "mindf" 
genesis,  of  course,  means  "birth" — an  ongoing  birth  of  the 
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mind.  He  speaks  of  a  "noosphere"— an  envelope  of  thinking 
substance,  a  living,  growing  organism  of  collective  human 
thought.  In  this  the  cosmos  finds  its  soul. 

There  are  three  major  events  (and  three  only)  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  universe.  The  first  major  event,  vhen 
the  elemental  particles — the  basic  stuff — came  together  to  form 
the  stars  and  the  galaxies?  second,  when  the  life  burst  across 
the  critical  threshold  of  mineral  nature;  and  the  third  major 
leap,  the  formation  of  man,  the  birth  of  a  person  conscious 
of  himself. 

With  homo  sapiens,  the  influence  of  consciousness  (the 
-within")  becomes  dominant.  This  new  attribute,  which  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  all  other  nature,  has  many  new  ramifi- 
cations— freedom  of  choice,  foresight,  the  ability  to  plan  and 
construct. 

Because  of  this  power  of  reflection,  individual  men  are 
capable  of  drawing  close  to  one  another,  of  communicating 
into  separate  categories  and  species,  we  find,  now  a 
clustering  together  of  nature,  all  of  which  forms  the  "Tree 
of  Life."  The  "tree  of  life"  expression  is  mine,  not  Chardin*s. 
He  is  too  scientific  in  his  terminology,  and  too  sensitive  to 
non-christian  readership,  to  use  such  a  traditional  biblical 
figure. 

Chardin  is  a  chronic  optimist.  He  dismisses  as  pessi- 
mistic anthropologists  and  historians  who  write  the  story  of 
homo  sapiens  as  a  series  of  civilizations  which  have  fallen 
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into  ruins.  Teilhard  sees  instead,  in  each  oscillation,  a 
great,  consistent  spiral  upward.  Civilizations  can  crumble, 
but  with  each  shedding  of  a  past,  there  is  a  constant  master- 
line  of  evolution  and  the  birth  thrust  of  a  brighter  cosmos, 
as  more  highly  organized  consciousness  is  passed  from  man  to 
man. 

At  the  cost  of  what  we  are  enduring,  life  is  taking 
another  step  in  us  and  in  our  environment.   Birth  pangs  are 
inevitable  in  every  change  of  state. 

Evolution  is  assumed  and  well  described  in  The 
Phenomenon  of  Man.   Chardin»s  contribution  is  an  explanation 
of  bewildering  evolutionary  acceleration.  A  few  centuries  ago 
"modern"  man  conceived  the  earth  as  flat,  and  the  heavens  as 
a  vast  ceiling  with  holes  pierced  through  for  the  stars. 
Gradually,  through  clumsy  exploration,  man  became  aware  that 
he  did  not  live  on  a  flat  surface,  but  rather  on  a  sphere. 

What  we  do  not  fully  understand,  mostly  because  we  do 
not  wish  to  assume  the  weighty  consequences,  is  that  we  are 
the  center  of  this  bursting  universe,  with  everything,  above, 
below,  and  around  us,  our  responsibility  to  master  and  to 
share. 

This  newly  conscious  man-earth,  is  no  more  a  speck  of 
sidereal  dust.   Our  forefathers,  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  felt  at  ease  in  a  cubic  space  where  stars  turned 
around  the  earth  for  what  they  thought  was  less  than  6,000 
years.  With  these  simple  concepts,  eighteenth  century  man 
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breathed  with  comparable  ease — but  not  very  deeply.  Men  of 
today  are  particularly  uneasy,  moreso  than  at  any  other 
moment  in  history,  precisely  because  we  know  so  much. 

Right  now  we  are  living  in  the  era  of  thought.  This 
weighty  consciousness  is  at  once  the  cause  of  our  anxiety  and 
the  source  of  our  optimism.  There  is  for  us  in  the  future, 
under  some  form  or  another  (at  least  collectively)  not  only 
survival,  but  also  a  superior  form  of  existence.  To  imagine, 
to  discover,  and  to  reach  this  " super lif e, -  we  have  only  to 
walk  in  the  direction  in  which  the  lines  passed  by  evolution 
take  us.  .  .that  is  where  consciousness  is  at  its  best — 
where  there  is  maximum  coherence. 

By  its  very  nature  this  progress  is  all  or  nothing.  We 
can  choose  only  two  directions,  upwards  or  downwards.  Man 
must  come  to  realize  that  he  carries  the  world's  fortunes 
in  himself,  and  that  a  limitless  future  stretches  before  him 
in  which  he  cannot  flounder. 

IV.   BOOK  IV  -  SURVIVAL 

When  a  man  does  realize  that  he  carries  the  world »s 
fortune  in  himself,  an  unlimited  future  opens  up  to  him. 
Chardin  subscribes  to  a  sort  of  benign  "master  race"  theory, 
an  enlightened  "survival  of  the  fittest"  process.  Mankind, 
with  strong  cosmic  roots,  collectivizes  into  a  "raegasynthesis," 
the  sum  total  of  all  human  beings.  The  outcome  of  the  world.  • 
the  gates  to  the  future.  .  .the  entry  into  the  "super-human" 
.  .  .are  not  thrown  open  to  a  privileged  few,  not  to  one 
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chosen  race,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

Survival,  because  of  instant  global  de struct iveness 
now  available  to  many  major  powers,  depends  on  an  "all  to- 
getherness" of  man.  Man  can  hope  for  no  happy  evolutionary 
future,  except  in  association  with  all  other  men. 

All  men  have  the  same  cosmic  roots,  but  they  view 
themselves  differently  and  in  isolation.  Without  a  "super- 
aggregation  of  souls"  the  world  as  we  know  it  can  self- 
distruct.  Matter  has  always  been  part  and  cause  of  its  own 
evolution.  But  now  mankind  is  either  conscious  cause  of 
his  own  extinction,  or  co-creator  of  his  ultimate  destiny  in 
the  "super  life."  The  predecessor  of  the  scientist,  the 
alchemist,  strove  to  find  the  philosophers*  stone.  Human 
ambition  has  increased  since  then.  We  no  longer  are  content 
with  confecting  gold.  We  want  to  make  life. 

I  found  truly  inspiring  Chardin*s  conviction  that  there 
is  less  difference  than  people  think  between  research  and 
adoration.  Both  revere  and  venerate  truth.  A  happy  marriage 
between  scientific  research  and  religious  worship  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  answer  both  the  "how?"  and  "why?"  of  life. 
For  no  matter  how  far  science  advances  its  discoveries — even 
now  as  it  reaches  capability  of  artificially  reshaping  the 
human  element — science  always  asks  religion's  question, "How 
to  give  to  each  and  every  individual  man  his  ultimate  value 
in  relationship  to  all  of  mankind  and  the  entire  universe?" 
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Never  before  in  history  has  mankind  been  so  well 
equipped.  Never  before  have  we  exerted  such  efforts  to  reduce 
the  multitude  of  order  we  recognize  around  us.  Breakthroughs 
in  computer  science  now  allow  us  to  count,  classify,  and 
calculate  volumes  of  huge  masses  and  libraries  of  knowledge, 
instantaneously.  But  the  whole  process  is  reminiscent  of 
total  and  blind  devotion  of  an  ant  to  its  ant  hill,  unless  the 
work  of  evolution  is  enlightened  from  without  as  well  as 
within. 

Once  the  basic  human  cell  had  to  be  viewed  through  a 
crystal  ball.  The  perspective  was  blurred  and  man's  evolu- 
tionary future  anybody's  guess.  Now  human  destiny  can  be 
projected  more  clearly  through  "conscious  selection." 

We  look  back  on  the  art,  ideas,  discoveries,  work, 
and  progress  of  past  generations  with  wonder.  We  marvel  at 
what  others  accomplished  with  their  comparably  dim  views  of 
reality.  Now,  inundated  with  information  only  machines  can 
internalize,  we  feel  crowded  with  facts,  and  look  to  the 
future  with  increased  wonder. 

I  am  both  spooked  and  fascinated  by  Chardin's  challenging 

invitation  to  face  the  inevitable  and  fantastic  event  now 

taking  form — the  event  that  comes  closer  with  each  passing 

day— the  end  of  all  life  on  our  earth.  What  will  be  the 

death  of  this  physical  planet,  and  the  final  state  of  the 

phenomenon  of  man? 

Almost  as  interesting  is  Chardin's  prediction  of  the 
ultimate  marriage  of  science  and  religion.  His  is  a  most 
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profound  extension  of  the  popular  maxim  that  "opposites 
attract."  He  views  previous  strife  as  a  pre-adolescent 
state  wherein  boys  hate  girls.  He  predicts  a  lasting  and 
happy  marriage  between  science  and  religion,  despite  their 
stormy  courtship.   Neither  has  ever  been  able  to  discredit 
its  adversary,  and  the  same  curious  spirit  enlivens  both. 
Teilhard  shows  his  bias  when  he  makes  religion  the 
-master"  and  science  the  "shrew."  He  says  science  will  out- 
grow the  analytic  investigations  which  characterized  its 
lower  and  preliminary  phase,  and  move  on  to  synthesis 
which  culminates  in  the  discovery  of  some  higher  state  of 
humanity,   in  a  religion-science  marriage,  science  will  be- 
come tinged  with  mysticism  and  charged  with  enlightened  faith. 
It  will  pursue  the  future  with  great  expectation,  becoming 
progressively  conscious  of  a  presence  of  the  All. 
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EPILOGUE 

In  The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
painstakingly  shows  what  happens  to  man  in  the  light  of  the 
cosmic  laws  of  evolution.   He  draws  the  crucial  conclusion 
that  neither  in  the  performance  of  elemental  activities,  nor 
in  the  play  of  collective  affinities,  can  "reflective  life** 
continue  to  function,  unless,  above  it,  there  is  a  supreme 
pole.   By  its  very  structure,  the  noosphere  could  not  evolve 
the  ideal  "super  human,"   individually  or  socially,  except 
under  the  influence  of  the  center  he  calls  Omega. 

True  to  his  Christian  conviction,  Chardin  holds  that 
those  who  fail  to  see  in  Christianity  the  most  practical, 
(and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cosmic)  of  hopes,  fail  to 
understand  fully  the  universe *s  mystery. 

God's  Kingdom  in  the  universe  is  more  than  one  big 
family,   it  is  a  prodigious  biological  operation,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  redeeming  incarnation.   This  contention  that 
God  not  only  did  create,  but  is  creating  man  and  his  cosmos— 
at  every  moment  of  material  existence — is  not  essentially 
different  or  new,  except  that  the  prophets  and  evangelists 
begin  with  revelation  as  the  sole  basis  of  their  assurance. 
Chardin  uses  brilliant  scientific  insight  to  reason  to  this 
conclusion. 

New  and  Old  Testament  writers  see  God  sending  His  Son 
into  a  foreign  cosmos;  Chardin  sees  the  Omega  creating, 
fulfilling,  and  purifying  the  world  by  uniting  Himself 
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organically  with  it  through  the  Messiah,  as  the  culmination 
of  a  holy  developmental  process. 

For  what  now  seems  a  moment,  but  in  the  post-Darwinian 
period  dragged  on  for  eternity,  Christianity  feared  evolution. 
Enlightened  by  Chardin's  penetrating  scientific  meditation, 
the  enlightened  Christian  now  sees  that  what  evolution  offers 
is  nothing  but  a  magnificent  means  of  feeling  more  "at  one" 
with  God.  After  reading  The  Phenomenon  of  Man  I  pray  for  the 
grace  to  love  God  not  only  "with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my 
soul,  and  all  my  body,"  but  also  with  every  fiber  of  the 
unifying  universe.  This  last  prayer  I  could  not  have  phrased 
two  short  months  ago. 

Impact  of  this  truly  great  book  on  my  life  is  twofold i 
On  a  perpendicular  level,  it  has  deepened  and  enriched  my 
relationship  to  God;  on  a  horizontal  level  it  has  expanded 
ray  perception  of  this  world.   I  am  no  longer  as  guilt  ridden 
about  being  "too  material  and  not  sufficiently  spiritual," 
I  am  less  hesitant  to  be  fully  human.   I  now  see  some  of  the 
world's  pursuits  as  a  little  less  vain,  and  am  less  anxious, 
as  I  walk  among  men,  that  I  will  return  less  a  man.  And  I 
feel  more  convinced  and  less  jealous  of  truths  I  find  increasingly 
dear. 

Teilhard  lived  most  of  his  life  in  close  association 
with  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Confucianists,  Jews,  and  agnostics. 
While  he  was  a  devout  Christian,  he  cherished  truth  that  every 
tradition  contains. 
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It  is  perfectly  proper  for  someone,  not  in  the 
Christian  tradition,  to  interpret  Teilhard's  remarks  on  the 
relationship  between  the  Omega  Point  and  Christ,  in  terms 
of  his  own  religious  tradition.   If  Chardin»s  analysis  of 
cosmic  evolution  remains  faithful  to  phenomena,  as  I  think 
it  does,  then  his  synthesis  is  sufficiently  open  to  incor- 
porate and  embrace  truth,  wherever  it  is  found. 


CHAPTER  V 


FUTURE  SHOCK 
In  1965,  Alvin  Toffler,  former  Associate  Editor  of 
Fortune  Magazine  and  visiting  professor  at  Cornell  University, 
vrote  an  article  in  Horizon  which  coined  the  phrase  "Future 
Shock."  More  articles  quickly  followed  in  Playboy  and 
Redbook  Magazines,   in  1970,  Toffler  published  a  light,  popu- 
lar five  hundred  and  sixty  page  book  dealing  with  the  impact 
of  rapid  change  in  America  today.  While  reading  It  I  sensed 
that  tne  author,  somewhat  pontifical  in  assessing  problems 
and  proposing  solutions,  was  himself  very  much  a  victim  of 
the  crisis  he  addressed. 

Lack  of  clarity  and  certitude  is  probably  inevitable. 
Convinced  that  a  "coherent  image  of  the  future  can  shower  us 
with  valuable  insights  into  today,"7  Alvin  Toffler  turns  the 
time  mirror  around.  Instead  of  looking  back  to  understand 
today,  Toffler  looks  to  the  future,  and  ends  up  with  the 
uncertain  gratuitous  assumptions,  and  "guesstimates"  that 
speculation  inevitably  brings. 

A  fifty  minute  movie,  entitled  Future  Shock,  narrated 
by  Orson  Wells,  is  now  stocked  in  many  educational  libraries. 
It  was  shown  in  a  values  class  at  the  United  States  Army 

7 

,™fn  Toffler»  Future  Shock  (New  Yorki  Random  House, 
Inc.,  1970),  p.  4. 
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Chaplain  School  in  October  1974.  students  and  professors 
were  amazed  at  the  obsolescence  of  a  movie  produced  only 
three  years  ago. 

Wearisome  predictions  about  society's  inability  to 
cope  with  constant  crisis  hinted  at  hysteria.  Yet  some  of 
the  devastating  projected  phenomena  are  now  facts  with  which 
we  comfortably  deal.  Some  experiments  we  have  tried  and 
rejected.  Some  projected  crises,  paled  by  new  and  even  greater 
crises,  like  the  energy  crisis,  inflation,  western  world 
economic  depression,  and  new  international  tensions,  received 
no  mention  in  the  book  or  movie.  There  is  small  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  the  book,  as  often  happens,  is  better  than  the 
movie. 

Toffler's  contention  that  society  today  is  fighting 
desperately  for  survival  is  best  seen  if  the  reader  con- 
centrates more  on  the  author's  theory,  than  his  detail.  To 
be  fair,  obsolescence  of  date,  does  establish  with  special 
significance  the  book's  realistic  concern  about  the  rapidity 
of  change.  My  quarrel  is  with  the  author's  supposed  solu- 
tions to  gloomy  predictions.  His  chapter  on  coping  says 
little  more  than  -buck  up,"  and  -brace  yourself."  Any  Boy 
Scout  knows  enough  to  "be  prepared."  is  it  necessary  to  spend 
five  hundred  and  sixty  pages  telling  a  man  to  grit  his  teeth? 

Future  Shock,  is  not  essentially  different  from  "culture 
shock"  which  has  long  been  a  part  of  popular  vocabulary. 

Future  shock  is  a  time  phenomenon,  a  product  of 
greatly  accelerated  rate  of  change  in  society,   it 
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arises  from  the  super- imposition  of  a  new  culture  on  an 
old  one.  It  is  culture  shock  in  one's  own  society.  But 
its  impact  is  far  worse.  .  .Peace  Corps  men,  have  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  the  culture  they  left  behind 
will  be  there  to  return  to.  The  victim  of  future  shock 
does  not • ° 

I  cite  but  one  short  paragraph  to  illustrate  my  dis- 
appointment with  the  book.  My  difficulty  begins  with  the 
definition.  Future  shock  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.   It  is 
a  variant  form  of  culture  shock. 

Peace  Corp  workers  did  not  return  to  the  same  world 
they  left.  When  I  came  back  after  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  Vietnam  I  returned  to  a  different  world.  I 
was  changed  and  so  was  the  world.  The  same  disorientation  was  ex- 
perienced by  soldiers  who  returned  from  the  crusades.  Toffler's 
concern  with  our  break  with  the  past  is  platitudiness .  The 
shifts  from  a  neolithic  age  to  agriculture,  from  barbarianism 
to  civilization,  from  trades  to  industrialism,  were  all 
traumatic.  I  grant  society  is  experiencing  more  than  a 
second  industrial  revolution,  and  more  than  a  technological 
revolution,  but  I  hold  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Chardin,  that  man  is  essentially  the  same,  that 
he  has  an  -inner  life"  which  makes  him  "co-creator"  with  the 
Omega,  a  co-captain  of  his  own  destiny.   I  cheer  the  excite- 
ment in  the  intensely  evolutionary  days  that  are  upon  us. 

Toffler  divided  the  last  50,000  years  of  man's  existence 
in  800  lifetime  units,  650  of  which  were  lived  in  caves,  only 
during  the  last  70  lifetimes  has  it  been  possible  to  communicate 

8Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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one  lifestyle  to  another,  as  the  invention  of  writing  made  it 
possible  to  do.   Only  during  the  last  six  lifetimes  did 
masses  of  men  see  printed  word,  allowed  by  the  invention  of 
the  printing  press.   Only  during  the  last  four  life  spans  was 
time  able  to  be  measured  accurately.   Only  during  the  last 
two  had  we  had  an  electric  motor. 

The  majority  of  material  goods  we  use  today  have  been 
developed  during  the  present  800th  lifetime.   For  some 
reason  Tof f ler  views  all  this  as  a  sharp  and  necessary  break 
with  all  past  human  experience.  We  are  in  fact  experiencing 
galloping  acceleration,  not  an  essential  break  with  our  past. 

Acceleration  does  lie  behind  impermanence,  and 
transience  penetrates  and  tinctures  our  consciousness. 
Impermanence  radically  affects  the  way  we  relate  to  other 
people,  to  things,  and  to  ideas  and  values.  But  acceleration 
is  not  a  new  social  force,  and  transience  is  not  a  new 
psychological  phenomenon. 

What  is  more  important  than  the  acceleration  of  change, 
is  the  instant  recording  of  it  through  the  news  media.  Each 
man  now  becomes  "everybody* s  keeper"  and  is  forced  to  face 
his  dependence  on  others,  if  only  to  keep  from  being  crushed 
by  them.  Acceleration  and  crowding,  and  growing  social 
awareness,  force  us  to  turn  to  the  Master  Planner  (Omega)  for 
help.  We  no  longer  have  the  option  to  not  negotiate  with 
our  brothers. 
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I  see  in  this,  a  new  subtle  and  enlightened  form  of 
world-wide  "conversion  by  the  steward."  Like  children  of 
a  benevolent  Godfather,  we  are  given  an  offer  we  can't 
resist.   Either  we  negotiate  with  our  neighbor  and  together 
make  room  for  all,  as  the  Maker  would  have  us  do,  or  we 
"shall  all  likewise  perish."  And  this  is  hardly  new. 

Alvin  Toffler  is  hardly  optimistic  about  man's  capacity 
to  adapt.  He  stresses  constantly  what  is  new.  He  is  pre- 
occupied with  the  future,  which,  while  determined  to  a  great 
extent  by  man,  is  known  only  to  God. 

We  can  speak  of  subterranean  cities,  the  knowledge 
explosion,  paper  wedding  gowns,  computerization,  supersonic 
transportation,  walking  on  the  moon,  new  ad-hocracy,  collapse 
of  heirarchy,  predesigned  bodies,  and  attacks  on  motherhood. 
But  it  is  unrealistic  to  deal  with  these  issues  without  dis- 
cussing socieities  many  designees  to  cope. 

The  "green  revolution,"  responsible  for  birth  control, 
truth  in  advertising  legislation,  thirty  years  of  peace  in 
the  western  world,  "productive  nuclear  energy,"  nostalgia 
movies  and  plays,  healthy  eccumenism  and  Pentecostal  move- 
ments, in  christian  churches,  and  the  rush  toward  mysticism, 
particularly  among  the  young,  are  all  coping  syndromes. 
Progress  in  race  relations,  campus  protests,  the  hippie 
movement,  and  natural  food  buffs,  each  contribute  in  some 
small  way  to  balance  our  evolving  society. 
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There  is  a  basic  rhythm  in  all  evolution.  There  is 
truth  in  Marxist  dialectic.  Birth  is  never  without  pain; 
change  never  takes  place  without  trauma.  Accidentals  are 
different,  but  essentials  remain  the  same. 

With  all  the  impact  that  rapid  change  and  uncertainty 
crowd  upon  us,  basic  principles  remain.  Even  the  future  is 
not  new,  nor  unigue.  We  are  part  of  a  cosmos  which  for 
millions  of  years  has  been  caught  up  in  species  selection. 
Times  have  not  changed.  Survival  is  still  for  the  strong. 
The  fit  will  survive  and  pass  on  their  anxieties  to  a  coming 
generation,  which  will  look  back  upon  us,  as  a  comparably 
sedentary  generation,  that  -had  it  made." 


CHAPTER   VI 
COMPARISONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

I .   COMPARISONS 

Comparing  these  three  works  is  unfair.  The  Ancient 
City,  is  a  seasoned  classic  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  it  is  a  model  of  early  sociological  and  patristic 
research,  as  well  as  good  literature,  it  will  long  remain 
a  primer  for  students  interested  in  the  story  of  mankind. 

The  Phenomenon  of  Man  is  a  solid,  heady  masterpiece,  by 
a  brilliant  writer  who  was  years  ahead  of  his  time.  It  makes 
sizable  contributions  to  at  least  three  disciplines!  Physical 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.   It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult reading  and  hence  will  long  continue  to  hold  fascination 
only  for  the  curious  intellectual  elite. 

Future  Shock  is  a  popular  discussion  of  a  very  real 
concern.  .  .the  impact  of  rapid  change  in  America  today.  It 
is,  however,  merely  a  discussion.   It  raises  the  anxiety  of 
its  reader  by  making  him  more  aware  of  a  problem  he  already 
fears.  It  is  a  best  seller  which  has  seen  its  day.  The  book 
has  more  flash  than  depth.  It  is  an  almanac,  which  like  last 
year's  calendar,  lies  around  for  awhile  and  then  is  thrown 
away. 
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II.   CONCLUSIONS 

All  three  books  are  valuable  reading.  The  Ancient  Citv 
helps  me  understand  the  past.  The  Phenomenon  of  Man  grounds 
me  in  an  evolving  cosmos,  clarifies  my  relationship  with  my 
fellow  men,  and  strengthens  my  oft-tested  conviction  that 
there  is  a  focal  point  (Omega)  around  which  this  acceler- 
ating world  turns.  It  gives  dignity  to  change.  Future  Shock 
tells  me  why  some  I  love  have  abandoned  the  stable  traditions 
in  which  we  were  reared,  and,  previewing  the  future,  prepares 
me  for  choices  I  too  must  make. 

Collectively,  the  readings  ease  the  pain  of  finding 
that  values  and  principles  I  once  held  as  eternal  and  un- 
bending are  indeed  pregnable.  It  makes  me  less  judgmental 
of  close  associates  whose  value  systems  are  wildly  different 
from  mine,  though  not  necessarily  less  worthy.  And  it  makes 
me  a  little  less  guilt-ridden  about  being  slightly  "behind 
the  times." 

I  feel  now  this  is  the  best  possible  position.  .  . 
"just  a  little  bit  behind  the  times.  Being  open,  but  slow 
to  surrender  one's  convictions  gives  a  man  an  important 
moment  to  assess  his  choices.  Rapid  change  in  a  world  of 
roaring  acceleration  produce  an  age  when  a  thinking  man  takes 
a  good  hard  look  at  new  values,  before  he  trades  them  for  his 
own* 

This  paper  ends  on  the  same  note  with  which  it  began. 
I  still  feel  I  am  on  a  carousel.  Praise  to  the  God  of 
merry-go-rounds,  who  can  turn  circles  into  spirals. 
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